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PeNmrtVANtA ,|:V 

THE relationships OPERATING AMONG CONM^CATOR 
CREDIBILITY, PERSUASIVELY INDUCED ATTITUDE CHANGE, AND 
subsequent overt behavior were IDENTIFIED AND ANALYZED. 
COMMUNICATOR CREDIBILITY WAS DEFINED AS THE EFFECT, OF THE 
IMAGE OF A SPEAKER IN THE MINDS OF A LISTENING AUDIENCE PRIOR 
TO THE TIME OF UTTERANCE (ARNOLD, 1965). A TOTAL OF 734 
COLLEGE students ENROLLED IN A BASIC COURSE IN^'^SPEECH SERVED 
AS THE STUDY SAMPLE. ONE- THIRD OF THESE STUDENTS HEARD A 
TAPE-RECORDED SPEECH ATTRIBUTED TO A HIGH INITIAL-CREDIBILITY 
SPEAKER. THE SECOND ONE-THIRD HEARD THE SAME SPEECH GIVEN BY 
A NEUTRAL-CREDIBILITY SPEAKER. THE SPEAKERS PROPOSED THAT 

students select the abstracting of journal articles as a term 

PROJECT IN SPEECH. THE FINAL ONE-THIRD OF THE STUDENTS WERE 
ASSIGNED TO A CONTROL GROUP. STUDENT ATTITUDES WERE PRE- AND 
POST-TESTED, USING A PREPARED QUESTIONNAIRE WHICH CONTAINED 
ITEMS related TO SPECIFIC ATTITUDES CONCERNING ABSTRACTING 
JOURNAL articles. AND TO GENERAL ATTITUDES ON WRITTEN WORK. 
BEHAVIOR CHOICES WERE CORRELATED WITH THE POST- TEST ATTITUDE 
SCALE SCORES. THE RESULTS OF THE STUDY INDICATED THAT 
COMMUNICATOR CREDIBILITY WAS NOT EFFECTIVE IN PRODUCING 
CHANGE IN GENERAL ATTITUDES, BUT WAS EFFECTIVE IN PRODUCING 
CHANGE "IN SPECIFIC ATTITUDES. HIGH INITIAL CREDIBILITY 
PRODUCED SIGNIFICANTLY MORE ATTITUDE CHANGE THAN NEUTRAL 
CREDIBILITY, WHICH IN TURN PRODUCED SIGNIFICANTLY MORE CHANGE 

OF attitudes than was found in the control group, a 

STATISTICALLY SlGNIFI^C^NT BUT LOW CORRELATION WAS OBSERVED' 
BETWEEN SPECIFIC ATTITUDE CHANGE SCORES AND OVERT BEHAVIOR, 
SUGGESTING THAT ATTITUDE CHANGE IS NOT A PREREQUISITE FOR 
OVERT. BEHAVIOR. (JH) 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 



'General Statement of the Problem 




Probably the most important and long range research 
problem in the sphere of attitude theory has to do with the 
implications of attitude change for subsequent behavior*. •• 
Until a good deal more experimental investigation demonstrates 
that attitude change has implication for subsequent behavior, 
we cannot be certain that our change procedures do anything 
more than cause cognitive realignments or even, perhaps, that 
the attitude concept has any critical significance whatever 
for psychology (Cohen, 1964, p. 138). 










Attitudes and attitude measurement have been an important 
part of the experimental work in Speech since the first reported 
®tudy in 1924 (Collins, 192^4). From that time until the present, 
attitude scales have been applied to speech research related to 
audiences. Although attitude measures have been discussed as 
predictors of overt behavior (Newcomb, Turner, and Converse, 1965), 
it can be noted that little has been done to discover what specific 
relationship exists between attitudes and overt behavior. 

'iu 

Periodically researchers have pointed out this obvious lack of 
experimentation in the area of attitudes and overt behavior (Bray, 

* , N.v*'''* 

195O; Festinger, 1964; McGuire 1966). 

The relationship of attitudes, attitude change, and overt 

behavior can be considered from two theoretical viewpoints. 

• 0 
-■< ■ 

Attitudes can be viewed as predictors of behavior or they can be 



seen as hypothetical constructs (Secord and Backman, 1964). Both 



of these views w< e considered by the researchers interested in 
attitudes and overt behavior. 

When attitudes are considered as predictors of behavior , 
high correlations should be found between attitudes and behavior. 
Failure to find these high correlations indicates that ai^ invalid 
measure of attitude was us«»d. Studies that used attitudes as 
predictors of behavior are cited in the review of the literature 
later in this chapter. 

When attitudes are seen as hypothetical constructs, these 
» * « 
attitudes do not have to be tiie sole determinants of behavior. 

Overt behavior is the product not only of attitudes but of factors 

in the immediate situation in which the behavior is displayed 

(Newcomb et al., 1965; Secord and Bacl^an,- 196^)* Individuals with 

the same attitudes may engage in a variety of behaviors. In the 

critical review of the literature studies are cited that considered 

Nether factors ?n addition to attitudes as determinants of behavior. 

Another pos.^ible determinant of behavior i#s •,c'?'.vianicator 
credibility. Aristovle first stated the potency <i>T ccsK^^rcuiicator 
credibility or ethos ii\ his Rhetoric (Cooper, 1932). The personal 
®h®***^‘t®** of the Speaker may be called one of the most important, 
if not the most important means of persuasion, that the speaker 
possesses (Cooper, 1932, p. 8-9). Aristotle divided his discussion 
of the personal character of the speaker into two factors. One 
factor related to the audience's antecedent impression of the speaker 
The second factor related to the character of the speaker developed 
through the presentation of the speech. It can be clearly seen that 
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the first impression is formed before the moment of utterance. The 

second is formed and modified^jd uring utt erance by the speaker 

(Arnold, 1965). Andersen and Clevenger (1963) called these two 

aspects the intrinsic and the extrinsic factors of ethos, respectively. 

Andersen and Clevenger concluded by saying: 

Despite the great number of experimental studies relevant 
to ethos, the scope of this concept is such that the findings 
are not yet sufficiently numerous and sophisticated to permit 
definitive conclusions about the operation of [ethos] (1963, 

P. 7). 

Furthermore, from recent research it was discovered that 
coumunicator credibility has a confounding effect on attitude-change 
research. McCroskey and Dunham (1966) and Holtzman (I966) discovered 
that in the experimental situation, the credibility of an unseen, 
unknown , tape-recorded communicator varied with the authority of 
the administrator or, -apparent "sponsor." They found that the 
unknown speaker had higher-than-neutral ethos when the speaker was 

•C 

presented in the classroom setting. It seems imperative that in 

/' 

any study that uses the classroom situation with the teacher present , 

the credibility dimension must be manipulated. The review of the 

< 

pertinent literature contains studies of communicator (and sponsor) 
credibility. 

A cursory examination of this literature led the writer to 
two questions. What is the relationship of attitude change and 
overt behavior? Second, what is the effect of communicator 
credibility on attitude change and overt behavior? 
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Review of the Literature 

The pertinent literature was surveyed in two major topics: 



(1/ research oh the relationship between attitudes and overt behavior 

and (2) research on honmunicator credibility relevant to attitude 

change and overt behavior. The following indices and bibliographies 

were used to guide this survey: 

Psychological Abstracts (1950 — to date) 

The Table of Con|en^ of the Quarter^ 

Speech Monographs . and the Speech Tehcher 

The Table of Contents of the Southern Speech Journhl , Western 
Speech Journal . Central States Speech Journal ", and ; ~ . 

Tody's Speech (19^6) . - — — 

Andersen. K. and Clevenger , T. , "A Susnary of Experimental 
Research 'in Ethos , ” Speech Monographs (1963I 

■ . ' ; , ... 

McGuire, W. "Attitudes and Opinions" in Ann’jial Review of 
Psychology Volume 1? (1966) . ““ 

Behavior Studies 

The following studies are cited to elaborate the relationship 
between attitudes and subsequent overt behavior. These studies were 
concerned with two types of problems: (1). attempts to predict 

behavior from existing attitudes, and (2) attmspts to change 
attitudes and thus change or produce a subsequent overt behavior. 

(1) Predictive Studies ' 



A classic study of the relationships between attitudes and 
overt behavior was the study by La Piere Pl934). In the company qf 
a cpuplq from China, La Piere made an extensive tour of the United 
States, including the Pacific Coast, stopping in over 250 hotels and 
restaurants. They" were refused service only once because of the 
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racial characteristics of the Chinese. After the trip La Piere 
sent (juestionnaires to each of the establishnents^ asking them about 
their policies regarding the accommodation of Chinese clients. Over 
ninety percent of the replies indicated that they adhered to a policy 

r. 

Of non-acceptance of such minority-group members. In this study the, 
overt.' behavior of the hotel and restaurant operators was the reverse 
of their stated attitude. It was apparent that the stated attitude 
reflected business policy and not the attitude of the individual 






operator. 

* ^ 

Bray (1950) attes^t^ to, predict behavior from two attitude 
scales. One hundred and fifty male subjects ^ whose scores on 
attitude inventories toward Jews and Negroes were known, participated 
individually in /making oral judgments of light bulb movement, each 
in the company ^a confederate of the experimenter. One-third of 
the subjects was assigned to a confederate designated "Jewish" 
and the remainder were assigned to a Negro confederal. The con- 
federate gave the sAme fifty responses throughout the experiment. 
Nonsignificant correlations were found between the subjects' scores 
on attitude toward the confederates (Jewish and Negro) and the sub- 
jects' behaviors. Attitudes could not be used to p.-’edict behavior 
in this study. 



. ' ■ 



Three observations were made regarding this study. First, 
the behavior situation did hot represent real-life judgments. In 
the. words of the experimenter, "the purpose, of course, obviated 
the possibility of a 'real life' behavior situation" (Bray, 1950, 
p. 67 )* Second, the experimenter failed to take into consideration 










the fact that the conformity index introduced an uncontrolled variable. 



Conformity may have been a stronger variable than the original 
attitude as expressed on the ^ei^^rmaire. Third, the imsw^ 
given on the questionnarire represented generalized attitudes rather 
than specific attitudes about the confederate. It was entirely 
possible that these two attitudes were not ,the same. Although this 
study indicated that attitudes may be independent of behavior, it is 
rVievant to the present research in that Bray attenq>ted to predict 
behavior from attitude-scale information. He was not interested in 
changing attitudes or in the subsequent efil^ect of the change on ^ 
overt behavior. 




"In the face of the steady stream of studies of the verbal 
dimension of attitudinal behavior, the paucity of investigations of 
the overt action correlates of such verbal behavior, is indeed 
striking" (DeFleur and Westie, 1-958, pi 667). In the light of that 
statement, DePlsiur and Westie atteiq>ted to discover the relationship 
between verbal attitudes and overt acts. Galvanic skin responses 
to race-relations stimuli were recorded for each subject. The 
subject was then interviewed on a variety of questions and situations 

'ff'’ 

regarding his feelings concerning Negroes. After the interview he 
was presented with an overt action opportunity. As a part of the 
race-relations stimuli , each subject viewed colored slides with 
interracial pairings of men and women. To provide the subjects with 
an action opportunity, they were told that sisiiliar sets of 
photographs were needed for further research. The subjects were 
then asked to sign a series of statements that represents different 




degrees of coMitnent to the photography sessions. The experinentprs 
believed that the signing of these statesients was sufficient because 



of the significance of one's signature in the Aaerican tradition. 



for the prejudiced persons than the unprejudiced to avoid 
being photographed with a Negro. The relationship is 
significant) suggesting sone correspondence in this case 
between attitudes Measured by verbal scales and an acceptance- 
avoidance act toward the attitude subject (DeFleur and 
Westie, 1958, p. 672). 

However, the researchers discovered a nunber of prejudiced individuals 
who signed the statenmit without hesitation at the highest level of 
coanitnent and a nunber of unprejudiced persons who were unwilling 
to sign at any level of cospitnent.. 

DeFleur Md Vestie indicated ijbat a better Measure of overt 
action respimse is needed. Photograph authorization was a crude 

' ***'.v; ‘ ' 

attesipt to categorise the hon-verbal'/action according to the degree 



—— • 

_ , , , . . . _ ... ■ ^ 3 * - - 

In this situation, there was clearly a greater twidency 



nf . tkav "iduals could be observed 




actual opportunities for 



physical contact with a Negro. Secon^v.this writer questioned the 
use of the signature as a valid measure of behavior. 



. Brody (1965) attempted to inveiitigate the relationship 



between natemal attitudes toward child-^^aring and family life and 




Maternal behavior. Brody tested for tii^ji^qllowing attitude factors: 
^authoritarian-control 1 ing , hostility-rejection , denocrat ic-equal x- 



tarian, disciplinarian, indulgent, portoctive, and rejecting. From 



tarian, disciplinarian, indulgent, portoctive, and rejecting 
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an exaninittion of thoao sevon factors, she hypothosizsd that differ- 
ent scores on these factors could be used to predict different 

Nt. 

observable behavior. In order to test this general hypothesis, 

Brody measured the attitudes of 50 mothers whose children attended a 
cooperative nwsery school. Each mother and child was then placed 
in a playroom where the mother was told by the experipenter that 
she was interested in the play behavior of the child in the presence 
of the mother. Although the total pattern of results was in the 
predicted direction, each of the specific subhypotheses was only, 
partly|c6nfirmed. Brody indicated that her data did not reveal a 
strong relationship between e3q;>ressed maternal attitudes toward 
child rearing and family life and maternal^ behavior as observed in 
the experimental setting. Other uncontrolled variables like parental 
pride may have diminished a possibly strong relationship between 
maternal attitude and behavior. 

.^One observation made by Brody seemed especially relevant to 
Ihrtlier research on the relationship between attitudes and behavior. 
Ih#’ overall results suggested that attitude was only one of several 
ccsq;>onents determining maternal behavior. Brody's conclusions 
iniggest that two levels of attitude may have been operating. Brody 
considered general maternal attitude scales. She did not consider 
specific attitudes related to the immediate situationv Failure to j 
considw specific attitudes may have resulted in the nonsignificant 
results. 

The examples of studies described above are included only to. 



.’'.larify some pertinent variables that seem to operate in the 
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relationships of exist ing attitudes with related overt behavior. It 
should be noted that not all studies related to the prediction of 
behavior fron existing attitudes have been included in this review. 
Most studies pertaining to the predictive ability of existing 
attitudes wire not found to be specifically relevant to the present 
study of attitude change and subsequmt overt behavior. 

%(2) Change Studies 

Pleishim, Harris, and Burtt (1955) attripted to change 
attitudes and thus change subsequent overt b^avior wit]| a two- 
week leadership training course for foreaen in industry^ 'Although 
the foreaen were exposed to a series of coaaunicationsf Fleishaan 
et al .^labeled all of the discussion and lectures during the two 
weeks' a ','persuasive coMamication.*' The aen exposed to the 
coaininications, as well as a control group, were givvi pri- and 
of attitudes toward leadership. The investigators 
proceeded to obtain a subsequent on-the-job b^avioral aeasure. This 
aeasure was taken to detemine whether or not the foreaen followed 
the behavior pattern suggested in the series of coaaunications. 

The experiaenters found a significant change of attitude in the 

■' 

desired direction within the group exposed to the coaaunications. 

/ 

However, the experiaental group did not follow through on the 
suggestions aade in the coaaunications. i This resulted in no very 

consistent differences in behavior between the group of foreaen 

'#■ ' 

wexpoeed and the group not exposed to the two-week training session. 
Furtheraore, Freishaan et al. divided the experiaental group into 
those who had abst recently had the course and those who had taken 
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it •orli«r. Th«y r«port«d th«t thoM forsMii aost recently trained 




were lower in the desired bidiawior than the group which had not been 

. AMer -HASa ^eeAiA -.4ha4 m. 
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single exposure to a persuasive coeMinication, there were no con- 
trols over the activities the subjects engaged in during the two 
weeks of cosnunications. 



Naccoby, Rowiey, Adass« and Maccoby (1962) investigated a 

> ' » -A 

sasple of notherSy each of idiose only child was between three and 
twelve sonths old. In an interview, each of the Bothers was aidced 
her belief about the age at idiich toilet' training of the child should 
begin. During a period of thyee weeks, half of the Bothers were 
exposed to a trritten coBBunication and then reinterviewed. The 
other half were not exposed to the persua^ve .coBBunicatimi but were 
reinterviewed. After six Months all the Mothers were again inter- 
viewed for a deterMination of the decay of the opinion change. One 
year after the initial interviews, the Bothers were reinterviewed 
on the assuMpti<m that they had b^un toilet training. They were 
asked at idiat age they had begun training their children. Clear and 
persistent changes in opinion had no detectable effect on behavior. 
This study had several linitations. .No sent ion was Bade concerning 
the statistical tests used to discover idiether the difference in 
attitude change between the control and eiqi»eriMental groups was 
significant. Second, no indication was given as to the closeness 
of the Bother's original opinion cmiceming toilet trailing and that 
advocated in the persuasive cuununicatipn. Third, no sent ion was 
Bade concerning the possibility that uncontrolled counter Messages 
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occurred during th» y«*r b«for« th« ■othurn att«q>ted to train thoir 
children. 

✓ 

A study by Leventhal and Niles (1964) was closer to the core 

of the relationships between attitude change and subsequent overt 

behavior. They attespted to investigate the effects of fear-arousing 

cdSKunications on actual behavior and| at the sane tine, to exanine 

the relationship between stated intention (attitudes) and behavior. 

This study departed fron the usual laboratory pattern in that it 

« 

was conducted in a natural setting and used a nonstudent population 
representing vide ranges of ages, occupational roles, educational 
levels, and socioec<monic groups. Eighteen groups of 13 to 49 ~ 
subjects were tested in an after-only design with all seasures ob- 
tained following the experiawital treatnentSc Subjects in the 
eiqperisental conditions were shown a color notion picture irhich 
presMited the story of a young fasily san whose chain sacking 
apparently led to lung cancer and to the ultiaate reaoval of his 
lung* After the presentati<m of the aovie, the experiaenter 

i ^ 

recoaaended that each of the subjects obtain a free chest x-ray. 

Subjects were then given a booklet on sacking. After rea^g the 

‘W 

booklet, all subjects coapleted the questionnaire. In order to 

^get a aeasure of behavior, the experiaenter obtained a list of those 
. ' ' /I 

; who received an x-ray froa the aobile unit situated next to the 

theatre. 









leveiithal ano Niles (1964) found a high correlation between 



the intention. to take thelgray and the actual taking of it. 
However, they placed several quaiificati<ms oii their results. 
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fh« action could ba taken iaaodlately after the coamanication. The 



conceptualization of the situation. A far aore serious qualification 
coiic'emed their nc*'eure of behavior. Did they Measure an attitude 
or a behavior with the questionnaire? In the DeFleur and Westie 
study (1958) reviewed earlier, the eaqaerisenters used a written 
conaitnent for the actual behavior. The Leventhal and Niles 
"intention" to take an x-ray may have been siailarly a measure of 
behavior more than one of attitude. 

Greenwald (1965) was interested in learning whether a written 
persuasive coamunication which caused a change in attitude could 
also cause a change in behaviorU^ In .a series of four experiments, 
he investigated the relationship between attitude change and 
behavior change with a jwior high school population. In all 
experiaents, the coamunication produced change in attitude and change 



in behavior in the desired direction. Greenwald (1965) did not con- 
clude that attitude change produced the behavior change because the 



measure, nierefore, no meaningful conclusions can be drawn from 
this study about the eff.ect of attitude change on subsequent overt 



In his last two studies Greenwald (1965) administered a 
delayed test of behavior and attitude. He did not find a decay in 
the amount of attitude change or behavior change after a lapse of 
two weeks between the posttest Mtd the delayed test. 

Tluree observations were siade concerning the relevance of 



x-ray was free, took little tine, and did not require a complex 



posttest behavior measure was taken before the posttest attitude 



behavior 




■ 
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these experiments to the present study. First, Greenwald (1965) 
was interested in behavior change not subsequent , overt behavior 
following front attitude chimge. Second w ha did not attempt to 
correlate the amount of attitude change with the measure of behavior. 
Therefore, he could not derive information regarding relationships 

\J 

.between attitude change and behavior change. Finally, thie sponsor- 
effect discussed earlier may have had a significant confounding 
effect upon the obtained results. 

Although researchers interested in consumer motivation have 
attempted co study what relationship attitudes have with purchasing 
behaviors, there was a scarcity of reported studies under the 

rubric of Motivational Research. Despite this paucity of reported 

> 

studies, three researchers drew similar conclusions. 

. 

Pollitz stated: 




... that to predict reaction one must study reactions , 
and these are not the same as opinions, attitudes, motives; 
the latter are of intere:st onJ.y to the ext«n¥fkhat they 
happen to reveal reactions. Reactions are results, not 
causes, and they reflect many stimuli ^ther than attitudes, 
motives, preferences; the latter cannot be assuswd to be the 
determinants of what consumers will do ( 1957 , P- II8). 



®®u*ll*** drew the same cmclusion. ’’On the whole, consumer 
expenditures on food, shelter, and other necessities as well as 
spending on most services seem to be influenced very little by 
fluctuations in financial variables or in attitudes" (1962, p. 32). 
Katona cmicluded that "...attitudes do not influwice every type of 
action all the time. At certain times it is ability to buy which 
is re' 'ante Even udiwi attitudes change independently firoa changes 
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in income f certain forms of action are habitual and are not in- 
fluenced by attitudes" (1950, p, 254). 

Under actual experimental conditions Udell (1965) attempted 
to determine what relationship existed between consumers' attitudes 
and their behaviors concerning trading stamps. In four areas of the 
Midwest, Udell interviewed consumers to determine their attitudes 
toward trading stamps and t^eir stamp-saving behavior. From the 
results, he concluded that the Thurstbne attitude indexes are 
predictive of the stamp-saving behavior of the respondents. 

As Udell was interested in the predictive nature of the 
attitude measures, no attempt was made to explore attitude chaise. 
Second, Udell did not observe the actual stamp-saving behavior of 
the subjects. As in the DeFleur and Westie study reported earlier, 
a verbal indication of behavior was requested from the respondents 

In summary, the literature revealed that attitudes may have 

some effect on overt behavior, but a one-to-one relationship between 

* * * 

attitudes and overt behavior does not seem to exist. Unfortunately, 
only four studies could be found that are specifically concerned 
with the relationships between attitude change and overt behavior. 
These studies do not warrant any general conclusions regarding 
these relationships. 

From the critical review of the literature, it was discovered 
that certain problems must be solved or at least accounted for in 
any further research on attitude change and subsequent overt behavior 
A i^tudy of attitude change and behavior must control the exposure 
of subjects to relevant variables. Studies must control for possible 
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exposure to counter persuasion. Valid indicators of behavior are 
needed. Distinctions need to be made between generalized attitudes 
and specific attitudes toward the concepts studied. 

With these suggestions in mind, it was necessary to consider 
the literature related to the second najor variable- -communicator 
credibility. 



Communicator Credibility Studies 

Andersen and Clevenger (1963) provided an excellent sumoiary 
of almost all of the credibility studies reported in the literature 
through June, 1963. They concluded their review by stating' the 
finding is almost universal that the ethos of the source ij related 
in some va/ to the impact of the message" (1963 t p* 77 )• In order 
to comprehttid their conclusion and to understand the credibility 
component of the present study, it was necessary to examine the 
relevant studies reported by Andersen and Clevenger and those 
relevant studies reported after the publication of their article. 

Franklyn Haiman (1948) played an identical tape-recorded ., 
speech to three different groups of listeners. A different intro- 
duction was given the speaker fori each group. Oive: group was told 
that they would hear Thomas Parr an, Surgeon General .of the United 

a a % « 

States; a second group was introduced to Eugene Dennis, the Secretary 
of the Communist Party in America; and the .third group thought that 
they heard a "Hcrchwestern University Sophomore." As measured by 



'■j 



a Woodward Shift-of-Opinidn Ballot, the speech with an introduction 
to Parran was significantly more effective in producing attitude 



wm 
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than •ithw of the other two. This study was replicated by 
Strother (1951). He found the aaae sijnif leant difference beiween 

flTlAvin.t •DMchM. There. wa» no : 

- r«IS A «ue eee»ee •rw— — — « — - 

•> t ‘ ^ 

between the effect* of the '»Sophomore” and the ”Parran” speechea. 

In a^einilar atudy, Pauleon ; (1952) found that a taped apeech 
attributed to a political acience profeaaor produced aignificant 
opinion change for the men in the audience. Neither the apeech 
attributed to tlie^ profeaaor nor that attributed to a atudent 

' X c. 

produced aignificant opinion change for the women in the audience. 

Aronaon, Turner, and Carlacith ( 1963)1 uaing the initial 

credibility of the communicator aa a variable, found that the highly 

' ' , . In- 

credible aource waa able to produce significantly more attitude 

change than the aource with low credibility. Thia atudy, like the 

atudies previoualy mentioned, aaaumed that the credibility of each 

of the commuiiicatora waa different|fithout previoualy validating the 

ethoa level* of the two introductions. 

Several atudiea were conducted to discover the effect* of.^he 

■hJ''-'' 

initial credibility of communicator* on delayed meaauree of attitude 

> ' - 

. ’ 6 bm 9 .. ; -mio.., studies ar. pertinent to e discussion of the decay 



oPat^itude change; 

.(1951) held all lof the elenents of a 
Mosage const,ani wii^.^i^ctors ^hat were expected to affect 
li»sifWbi'iity of subjects that were exposed to 






'0^ 

c^ 



( 0 - 



the,__i^h.of the hi^l|;;cfedi|L.V^^ 



heard the 

'tS'% 



Greater wimbw* on the^ immediate posttemt tl|«|i.thoi 

. -* •‘•r . ■’ ' 5a.' i 
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attitude change of the highly credible source had dininished. At 
the saae tine, subjects who were exposed to the less credible source 



w‘ex-e found TO licive moved toward 



agreen'ent with _tiie attiiuvies expressed 



by that source without fi^ther stismli. This has been callod the 
'.'sleeper effect" (1951 1 p. 650). 

. To test thM sleeper effect, Kelnan and Hovland (1953) set 
up a similar experiment. They found that a highly credible source 

produced significantly greater shiftf of opinion than the less 

% 

credible source. 



The initial effect of the coosninication on the opinions 
of the subjects was greatest when presented by the positive 
coanjunicator and the least %dien presented by the negative. 
Ihe neut^ral was in between the other two. Over a tbr^^M week 
period under nonreinstatesent conditions there' was a decline 
.in the, eirtent of agreement with the positive communicator 
*"and an 'increase in the negative (1953, p. 334). 



Unlike the previouily cited 

/ I- 



W ' 

Studies, Kelnan 



and Hovland 's confirmed 



the differences among the effects of the three introductipne. 



Unfortunately, they reported measures of differences among the three 
introductions taken after the communication so there was no indication 
of the ^niti^ credibility of the three 'different introductions.^ 

** ‘ S'. 

As Mcproskey (1966) reported, the communication itbelf affects source 
credibility. found that speakers on all three levels of credi- 
bility, as established by pretesting before the cosmunication , were 
higher in terminal credibility after the persuasive cmmminication. 

The speech in the Kelnan and Hovland study probably had ah effeht oh 



1 . • ' . . 

In a conversation, Valter Weiss indicated that with unknown 

•P**Kers, the credibility levels were measured prior to consnihication 
although this fact was not reporied in the literature. 



the credltility level of the three hypothetical speakers. 



In the Leventhal and Niles (19^) study reported in ^he pre- 

’’jf ' 

ceding section, an att eOTit _ Mas , aad e jto co®^ic%tpr 

credibility with the perauasive aessage in order to produce opinion 

I 

change. Unfortunately, no cohcluaions were dra%m fro* the credibility 

0 , ' 

data becauae the credibility dlamsion waa confounded with the fear 

/ 

diaension. The high credibility cgaaunication was alao^ihe high 

' ' '•'ff 

fear coaininication. 

All of the atudiea aentioned thus were pria^ily concerned 
with the effect of initial ethos or coaeunicator credibility on 

attitude change. The conclusions cited in the review of the liters- 

I 

ture supported Aristotle’s observation that coaaunigator credibility"' 

i 

is one of the aoat inportant factors in persuasion ^d that ethos 
has at least two diaensiona: antecedent influence /and influence 

^ . I ' 

I 

I 

generated during the sMsaage. 

Except for thetPventhal and Niles (1964) iitudy cited earlier, 
the literature lacked studies concerned with the; effects of coasnmi- 

i , 

cator credibility on overt behavior as a result .of attitude change. 

' i 

In suanary of this critical review of the aajor research 

> I 

j 

findings, two aajor conclusions can be drawn-^^l) Results froa the 
cited research leave the relationship between Attitude chmge and 
subsequent behavior in question. Although redearchers took steps 

in the direction of discovering possible, relaiionships between 

j 

attitude change and behavior, no firs conclus^ions were established. 
Further experiaentation is needed to add to i^resent knowledge in 

f 

this area. (2) Experiaentation indicates th4t the initial 



credibility of the coanunicator ie a priee factor in the deteraina- 

tibn of attitude change resulting from* a persuasive cossuni cation 

. ■ ■ ' 

b^y that comnunicator. In alsost all of the evperiaen^tion reviewed, 
researchers failed to establish the initial level , of:. credibility 
before presenting the coesnanication. The researcher who does not 
sanipulate credibility 'ci^ot be sure whether his results have been 
contasinated by that pot«it factor. 

Statenent of the Problesi 

The present study was lui attesq>t to discover what relation- 
•hip persuasively induced attitude change has with subsequent overt 
behavior. Specifically, (l) it was an attMpt to discover «diether 
attitjide change could be used to ^predict a subsequent overt behavior , 
and (2) it was an attespt to control and Manipulate the initial^ 
credibility of a coanunicator in order to discover udiat effect 
credibility of a source night have on attitude change and overt ' 
behavior. Finally, (3) it was an attesq;>t to discover what inter- 

. *- "V 

action operates aaong coanunicators* credibility, attitude change, 
and sub^quent overt behavior. 

I \ -f 

Before a satsifactory discuttsion can” be presented concerning 

f 

the questions and hypotheses for this study, several teraw nust be 

' 'i 

defined. Conswinicator credibility is defined as the effect of the 
inage of the speaker in the ninds of the listeners prior to the tine 
of utterance (Arnold, 1965)* It should be pointed out that the 

w 

tern connunios^tbr credibi 1 ity . will be used interchangeably with 

•' . . 

ethos and inage. ^All three terns an they will be used here refer to 



the initial inage as described earlier. Credibility generated during 




not havo conaiatant naaninga in tha litaratura ao thay ara uaad 



that anj.ndividual givaa in raaponaa to atiaulua ai^uationa in which 
aona ganaral *quaati<m' ara raiaad" (Hovrlandy Jania^ and Xallyi . 

1953 1 P* ?)• Bahavior ia dafinad as an action raapoinaa to a aituation 
that can ba obaarvad. 



Ganaral Attituda: Vrittan work in apaoch is a yaata of 

tiaa. 

Spacific Attituda: Vrittan raporta on throe outsida-of- 

claaa apaakara ia a waata of tiaa. 

Tharafora. it waa;;concludad that any hypothaaia ralating to attituda 



attituda acala acorai. 

Froa tha raviaw of tka part inant litaratura, it was pradictad 



that tha initial cradibility. of tha coaonmicator would aaka a 



iaaadiata JfiSSSSL attitu^ ^luiga an audiwica than apaakara of 
low initial cradi^ili^. 



* iaaediata abaci fic attituda cha noa in an audianca than apaakara of 



intarchangaa bly. Ip ganaral thay -ara "...viawad as varbal *anawars« 

I- " ■“ _ _ _ _ _ _ 





’ * * 

y#Two diffarant lavals of attitude raaponaa ware considerad in 



changa auat considar both ganaral attituda scala scoraa and spacific 



f 



diffaranca in tha aaount of attituda change^ on tb/^h attituda lavals 

^ ^ 'Ml 

With this in Bind, tha following hypothasaa wara taatad: 



I . Spaakara of high initial cradibility produca graatar 



Spaakara of hicdi initial cradibility produca graatar 



low initial cradibility . Xhasa two hypothasas raplicata sone of tha 





previouit rM*arch on coMmihicator crodibility* Only the NcCroskey 

^ r 

(1966) r^rt indicated that the ethoe level of the speaker wae 




A sinilar hypotheeia conceding overt behavior was tested: 

3. Speakers of high initial credibility produce greater 
issediate 'i overt, bahavior res£Wises ^ *udiwice ,t)Mun 21 . 

low initial credibility . Because there was no reported study except 
that by Leventhal and Niles (1964) on the effect of conaunicator 
credibility on overt behavior, this hypothesis was based on the re- 
search conducted with credibility and attitude change. 






a' clear relationship between attitudes and behavior has not 
bemi.jestablished by studies found in the psychological or notiva- 



tional research literatures, flfterefore, the hypotheses that were 
tested in this study did hot differ fron the hypotheses suggested 
in the literature. Rather thiim¥concent rating on existing attitudes 
and subsequent behavior, the question of attitude change and 
subsequent overt behavior was considered sore isportauit for speech 
research, particularly in the area of persuasion. With this in 
Bind the following hypotheses were suggested. 

4. I£ listeners change their general attitude in the 
desired direction , the appropriate overt behavior follows ^ 

5. tf listwiers change their sp ecific attitvide in the de- 
^ired directim, the appropriate overt behavior follows . 

Pros the inplications of the Brody (1965) study, it was 
expected that a general attitude would not be a good predictor of 



overt behavior. 



sleeper effect for attitude change could not be tested 

■v’’( ^ r; 

in this particular study because it was not possible to have a 
delayed meMure of the chwge without contamination by the subse- 
quent overt behavior response. Kelman and Hovland (1953) found that, 
by reinstating the source., the retained opinion change was greater 

for- the high ethos source than for the low ethos source. The 

■ ' ■ 

reissuing of the attitude scale may have had the same effect on the 
overt behavior response. However, an effect of a time delay on 
behavior was tested with the following hypotheses: 

6. ComiMmicators wi^ initial credibility and those 

wi^ low ^nitial ^redibili^ ^are equally successf^ affecting 
^ de layed post communication brtiavior res£onse ^ listeners . 

7. When a delayed measure of behavior is taken there will 
be no difference in the overt brtiavior of those exposed to the 
persuasive comsninication and those who were not exposed to the 

‘■'Communication. 

8. More listeners will engage in the desired behavior when 
an immediate behavior response is given than when a delayed behavior 
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response is given . 

Chapter II presents methods and procedures employed in this 
study. It includes the results of the pretesting of the instru- 
ments and questionnaires. Chapter III reports the results of the 
main study. Chapter IV contains a discussion of conclusicxim, 
implications, and suggest ionS|; for further research. 



CHAPTER II 



METHODS AND PROCEDUWES 

In this study an attsspt was sads to discovar relationships 
operating between persuasively induced attitude change and subse- 
quent overt behavior. A persuasive cbssninication was presented to 

; /y'' 

students in the basic speech course At The Pennsylvania State 
University during the Fall of 1966. The tape-recorded cossninication 
was introduced in order to '^establish the desired initial credibility. 
Students iron forty- two sections of the basic course served as 
subjects for this esperisent. Audience attitudes were Measured 
by Means of a pretested Likert-type attitude scale. 

% 

Subjects ‘ ^ 

The subjects for all pretesting and for the nain experiment 

", 

were drawn from the sane student population. These subjects were 
first r through twelfth-tern students. All participants were mrolled 
in the required introductory speech couiPSe at The Pennsylvania State 
University • 

These subjects were randosily selected in a cluster fashion. 

In other words, entire sections of Speech 200 students were randomly 
selected since it was necessary to conduct the experiment in the 

« 

classroom. j 

For the pretesting of the attitude and behavior r * .ires, 
two randomly selected sections of Speech 200 students served as 
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subjects duriiiQ th« StuMitr T«ni of 1965* Studonts froo oight 
soctions of Sp«och 200 woro us«d for the protosting of sposkor 
Anti^lietJ^^^ Four sec tions wo re used during, tho 3pring tfirpi 
1965 t and four during the Susoer tors, 1965* 

At tho boginning of tho Pall tors, 1965 « forty-two sections 
of Speoch .200 studonts wero randosly assigned by sections to ono 
of the six colls of the factorial design used in the sain study. 

* No ottespt was sado to assign tho sections of subjects on the basis 
of any variable except swt. The writer assigned an even proportion 
of sales and feawles within each of the six cells'bf the design. 
Further assignsent procedures will be discussed later in this chapter 
under tho heading "Main Experiment. " 

Oevelopsent and Testing of the Cossunicati'oii 

To present tho subjects with an effective coosunication, 
fbur factors were considered. First, a suitable topic was selected. 
Second, a suitable speaker was selected, niird, introductions for 
the speaker were developed and tested in order to vary the 
cossninicator credibility factor. Finally, an appropriate speech 

* - V » 

stisulus capable of inducing ^4tttitude^ change was developed. 



1. Topic . The general subject of tern projects was 
selected, because it lent itself to experieental Manipulation. 
Since all studwits were required to do pose kind of a written 
project assigned by their instructor, the topic of tern pi^ojects 
was considered to be salient to studttits* perception of the class 

situation. Further, lit was felt that the students were More 

■ 
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•go*involv«d with th« topic ^ bocauso it wa« nornal aasigiuiant in 
their speech coureea. Finally, it was felt that eore cooperation 
could be obtained froe instructors if the experinent did not disrupt 
the classrooe routine. 

2. Speaker Selection . A speaker was selected who would be 
effective with a college population. This speaker sounded like the 
typical student in the basic course in speech. To insure that such 
a speaker was obtained, the following pretesting was conducted. 

The voices of five graduate students in speech were taped 
and preswited to three sections of Speech 200 (n = 48) . Each 
graduate student recorded approxisately two siinutes of text from 
an issue of Consuser*s Digest . These recordings were played in 
randos order to the tluree sections of students in Speech 200. After 
listening to the tapes, the subjects were asked to indicate their 
estisates of the ages of the speakers. They were provided three 
categories for response: ’’under 25,” ’’between 25 and 50," and 

"over 50.” Table I indicates the results of this pretest. Speaker 




nusber two was chosen, to record the speech because the subjects' 
ranking of his indicated that he was considered by most subjects 
to be under 25* 



o 





TABLE 1 



Pretest of Speakers' Voices 






• .fr 

Speaker 

Number 


Under 

25 


25 to 
50 


Over 

50 


1 


l4 


21 


13 


2 * 


38 


9 


1 


V 

3 


9 


39 


0 


4 


12 


22 


14 


5 


. 7 


20 


21 



"‘Speaker Selected 



I, 

3. Selection of the Introduction . Introductions yielcJing 
established high and low initial credibility were developed. To 
insure that these introductions produced the desired ethos levels ^ 
they were pretested in situations nearly identical with the 
conditions of the major study. 

In all of the pretesting situations the subjects were led to 
believe that they were to hear a tape-recorded speaker. The 
subjects were told that research was being conducted by the Depart- 
ment to find examples of good and poor speeches that could be 
included with material for future sections of Speech 2CX). After 
this introduction to the experiment was given, the introduction 
to the speaker was read by the experimenter* After the introduction 
to the speaker, the subjects completed the Likert -types scales 
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concerning the epeeker they thought they were about to hear. After 
filling out the seal s the subjects were disaissed. This procedure 
was used for all pretests. 

Likert-type scales used for the establishnent of the 
credibility levels were developed and tested by McCroskey (1966b). 

Table 2 reports the results of the pretesting. Mean 
authoritativeness and character ratings for all pretests for the 
. two levels of credibility are reported. The results were sosewh.*'. 
unexpected. It was found that no introduction presented to the 
students produced low credibility for both ethos factors tested. 
Perhaps the sponsorship effect prevented the students frou aaking 
a judgsent of low credibility. The other possibility was that the 
subjects would not accept the characteristics attributed to the 
"low credibility" speaker as characterizing a aenber of their peer 
group. Nevertheless t the differences between both the nean 
authoritativeness ratings and the mean character ratings for the 
"two speakers" were statistically significamt (p<.00l). Therefore, 
the differences between the two introductions were sufficient for 
the sanipulation of source credibility in the main experiment. 

(See in Appendix B.) 

4. Selection and Development of the Speech Stimulus . 

A tape-recorded message was selected to avoid 'sany factors that 
otherwise might have given listeners uncontrolled clues concerning 
the speaker's background and character. These factors could not 
be excluded in television or by motion pictures. Characteristics, 

m “ 

attributed to the ^.peaker by means of the introduction, could be 
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TABLE 2 - . 

1 ‘ 

Pretest Credibyiity Levels For Introductions 








Trial 


I 


Trial II 


Trial III 


Source 


X 


N 


X N 


X 


N 


High Ethos 
Character 


48.417 


12 


42.267 15 


^ ^ 

42.3100 


20 


Authoritativeness 


56.417 


12 


49.467 15 


50.100 


20 


Low Ethos 
Character 


< 

60*188 


16 


59.758 33 


58.500 


18 


Authoritativeness 


71.750 


16 


70.303 ^3 


77.220 


18 


Hypothetical 
Neutral Point 






WWr ' 


<, 














Character 


60.000 




60w000 


60.000 




Author i t at i veness 


66.000 


1 

t > 


66i0O0 


66.000 





Note: The lower the scot^, the higher the perceived 

authoritativeness and character.* 
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denied by the uee of live, video-taped « or notion picture techniques. 
Live presentation was liable to greater fluctuation each tine that 

- . 't 

^he speech, was presented. In the nain eaperinenti the speech had 









to be presented twenty-eight different tines. Frandsen (1963) 
ezanined the interrelations of taped, televised, and live presents- 
tions of two nessages. He concluded that all three nedia produced 

y*< ' ' 

sinilar opinion shifts toward the connunicator's position. Hie 
anounts of innediate recall were not significantly different for 
the three. nedia (p^.Q5)» No nediun produced a significantly 
greater shift of opinion than the other two nedia. Therefore, 
it was decided that the tapsd recorded presentation would be most 
suited to this study. 

S',- 

As previously stated, the speech discussed tern projects 
in Speech 200. However, it was necessary to decide the exact nature 
of the project that the speaker would advocate. In order to find 
the most appropriate project, the writer examined lists of projects 
used by nembers of the Speech Department. Pi'on thqse lists, four 
projects were selected for further pretesting to determine which 
specific project was unpopular wiough to be advocated. Selection 
of a project could then d<^>end on the persuasive effect of the 
speech and not on preferences inherent in the project itself. 

These four projects were: to abstract journal articles, to write 

a tern paper on the role of communication in the person *s major 

, t 

field uf interest, to irrite a book report, and to write reports of 

r» " » * \ j. ' 

. . • ' ' 

evaluation on three outside-of-class speakers. 

A pretest was conducted to determine the relative difficulty 
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of those four projects. Students in a section of Speech 200 (n « 11) 

/ 

' f - 

were asked to read a short statssent about each of the projects and . ' 

• ■ ! ’"'-i 

then rank the four projects according io perceived difficulty* The 
median ranked difficulties of these projects are reported in Table 3* 

The "role of coannmication" project and jo^nal-at>*traction project tied 
with a median rank of 2. Further pretesting was indicate by these 
equivocal results. 

TABLE 3 

Median Ranked Difficulty of Term Projects 



T 



Project 



Median Rank 



Bo(^ Report 

Abstract Journal Articles 
Role of Cosnnmication 
Outside-of'Class Speakers 




2 

2 

3 



Note:. The lower the reuik, the more difficult the project 
seemed to the subjects. . -J 

The project materials were rewritten and distributed to 
students from two sections of Speech 200 (N = 31). Ihese students 
were asked to read the material and to rank the projects according 
to difficulty and desirability. Also, the students were asked to 
rank the project in order of their personal preference for assignment. 
Hie median ranks of these projects are reported in Table 4* ^e 






abjtraction of Journal articlas rank^ lowaat in dasirability, 
lowaat in prafarMicat and highant in parcafivod difficulty, ^t was 
tharafor# dacidad that tha spaach i^ould cont ain ■atarial w hich 
advocated abstracting Journal articlas as tha tara project. It was 
dacidad that tha ravisad written aatarial on the four tarn projects 
was adequate for tha aaih study. Tha aatarial was accoapaniad by 

o 

a cover latter introducing students to a new procedure for tarn 
project selection. Tha latter and tha aatarial appai^ in Appendix C. 

TABLE 4 

r Median Ranks for Tara Projects 



Project 


Most 

Oesiraable 


Most 

Difficult 


Most 

. Preferred 


Book Report 


3 


3 


3 


■■ ■ Vi'l 

Role of Gonaunication. f > 


1 


2 


1 


Abstract Articlas 


IS 

3 


2 


3 


Outside of Class Speaker 


2 


3 


2" ^ 



A speech was written %diich advocated abstracting journal 

^ * i 

articlas as the bast tara project* The writer attaaptad to develop 
a speech with tha listeners in aind. References were sada to specific 

r *•» 

topics with which Pennsylvania State University students ware 
faniliar. Rafarencaai ware aada to tha crowds that attend lectures 
Recreation Hall. Rafarancas ware also sada to tha sutilation of 
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libra^ books and othsr aaisritls. 



i 



Two Bsabsrs of ths Spssch OopartMnt faculty criticisad a 
draft of tha spaach. Ravisiona wart aada with thair tuggastions in 



Bind^^l^^a taxt of tha spaach tppaars in»Appandiz A. 



5^?7p:‘ 



'fin suHsary, a parsuasivt spaacjh was constructad advocating 
abstracting journal articlais m a spaach tans project. IVo intro- 
ductions of high and nautral initial credibility wtra dayalopad 
and pratastad. Tha spaabh was recorded by tha selected graduate 
student in Speech m the' spaalM > 
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Attitude Naasurais 






To dariva littituda and attitude change datSt a Likert-type 
scale was selected for three reasons. First, a Multiplicity of 
attitudes can be sinply and speedily discovered with the Likert 
scale { tha saMa advaiitagas are not inherent in the sasatic 
differential or tha Thurstona scale. Sac<md, Likert -type scales' can 
be dis^isad by inclusion in a general course evaluation question- 
r*ire« Third, a Likart-typf course evaluation questionnaire has al- 
ready been used and tested with a siailar saaple (Dick, 1965). 

Develoissent . The original scale developed by Dick (1965) 



contained fifty itens related to course content, the instructor, 
the Method of instruction, and the textbook. Thisy^utstiom 






was general mough to persit its use in any basic college course. 

The split-halves reliability of this questionnaire was reported as 
always above .90 and generally between .93 jsnd .94. (Dick, 1965, ?p. ?)• 
Several Modifications were sutde in the original course 
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•valuation quaationnaire. First, the items used in the final 
questionnaire were «rritten to include references to speech class 
smterial. The original questionnaire made no references to any 
p^ticul^ class. It could have been used in psychology, biology, 
or mathematics classes. The rewritten questionnaire made references 
to Speech 200. In this way, the questionnaire could be administered 
as haying Department of Speech sppnsprsir:^ . Second, 24 questions 
were removed from the original questionnaire. Fourteen questions 
were substituted which related to the term project and written work 
in Speech 200. Six; of. these items related to %n*itten work in 
general . ' The other eight related to the four specific term project 
alternatives. Both negative and positive forms of the questions were 
included so that consistency of response could be checked. The final 
40-item questionnaire used in the study is reproduced in Appendix"D.‘ 
Pretesting . Pretesting was scheduled to check the reliability 
of the attitude scale. Students from two sections of the basic 
course served as subjects during the Sumner Term, 1965. During the 
first wec^ of the acadmnic term, students in each of these sections 

. ' - ' ' . I 

- ^ 

were given the written material concerning the term project choices. 
On the next class day they were given the attitude questionnaire. 

The subjecfm were told that the Speech Department was interested 
in the. attitudes of students enrolled in the basic speech coursS. 

V ft 

They were told also that the information recieved from the- 
questionnaire would help the Department assess the value of the 
course. Finally, they were told that the questionnaire would be 
given periodically throughout the term and that the responses would 
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not affect grades in the course* ; 

The experieental speech was presented to each of these 






sections during the third week of the term* One section of students 
heard the speech attributed to the high credibility source* No 




source was ^given when the speech was presented to the other section. 
After the experiaenter left the roon* the instructor told his class 
that the Speech Oepartnent had aidced hie to distribute the Course 



Evaluation Questionnaire again. 

" ' ' . , "" l' ‘ 

Pre- aund posttest responses for both sections were scored. 
Correlations of the scored responses were arranged in a eatrix 
containing each itee*s correlation with every other iten. This 
correlation procedure provided data for split -halves reliability 
estisMtes for the. total questionnaire as well as for the eight 
specific itssis and the six general a^itude itesis. The rmter-itee 
correlation data were subeitted to fact«^~analysis to discover the 



aeount of variance accounted for by each derived factor of the 
Course Evaluation Questionnaire. These results were subeitted to 
varieax rotation to detereine the loading of each iten on the factors 
discovered by factor analysis. Finally each of the 14 itens was 
correlated with the total score of the 14 itees. 

Froe the factor analysis of the responses, two significant 

.-'4 - 

*?■ ■>' 



'2 

All com>utations were nade with the-assistance of The 
Pennsylvania State University Conputation Center* Special prograes 
were developed for scoring the attitude scale* All other conputa-|;j 
tions were Bade with* the aid of the Conputation Center Library 
prograns* The statistical procedures used in this study were taken 
from Edwards (1954) and Winer (1962)* 
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factors sMorged. The first factor which accounted for 25.57% of 
the variance could best be described as a "Course Content" factor. 

The second factor which accounted for 23.30% of the variance could 
best be described as the "Project" factor. The factor analysis 
revealed that all l4 iteas related to written work and. tern projects 
had high factor loadings on this second factor. None of the other 
^ itens had high loadings on this second factor. More than one 
factor reflected the writer's intention of using an attitude scale 
which would disguise the real purpose of the. instrument. The 
inq;>ortant consideration was the factor loadings of the written 
work and tern project items. As all of these items had high factor 
loadings on the second factory further revision did not seem 
necessary. (See Table 5») All item-total correlations were above 

9 

the minimum of .5. 

The split-halves reliability for the total attitude scale 

3 ii. • 

was . 945 * The Hoyt reliability estimate was .907. The corrected ‘ 

t f 

split-halves reliability estimate for the sics, general items was 
. 953 . The Hoyt estimate for th,e same six items was .917. The 
corrected split-halves reliability estimate fdff,' the*tw6 items 

4k-‘ ■ ■ 

related to the term project of abstracting, journal articles was 
.919» The Hoyt reliability estimate for the saune two itras was an 
identical .9i9« It was concluded from the pretesting of the attitude " 



3 

See Guilford (1954) for a discussion of the correction 
formula by means of the Spearman-Brown method. 

4 

See Guilford (1954) for a discussion of the Hoyt Reliability 
estimate. 
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'*'The deciiial points have been removed for easier reading. 




•cal* that th* *cal* wa* adaquat* for th« min atudy. 

Exp*riamt*rs cannot be certain that they are validly 
«*a«.rin9 • given attitude. At be.t, acalea provide attitude ch«,9e 
scoPee, TO* iepertaht queation waa. Did the attitude acaie 
reliably aeaaure ch«,ge? TO. dependent variable in th* aain atudy 
waa the attitude acore baaed upon the hypothetical conatruct-attitude. 
However, two type* of validity apply to thia attitude aeaaure. 

contest validity waa clained for the Coiu*ae Evaluation 
Queationniire. TOe orioinal item were aelected on the baai. of 
their relevance to the courae objective* and procedurea (Dick, I965, 

P. 7). Data froa the factor analyaia and Variaax rotation analyaia 
indicated that the item did, in fact, cluater together in indepen- 
dent reliable factora,. Factorial validity could be claiaed on the 
baai. Of thoae reaulta. it seaaed reaaonable to conclude that thia 
attitude acaie waa a reliable and valid operational aeamu-e of the 
hypothetical construct -attitude. 

Recording of Behavior 

For half of th. experiaental aubject!., behavior waa recorded 
on a check aheet (See Appendix D) iaaediateiy after hearing the 
perauaaive apeech. Conpariaona were eade of the imediate che<Sc- 
ahert r*n>on.e. with the actual behavior. TOe choice of the other 
half of the aubjecta becaae known and waa recorded only when their 
projects were aubeitted in the aeventh week of the tom. 
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Main Experiment 

The main experiment was conducted during the Pall Term,> 

1965. Forty-two sections were randomly assigned to one of the three 
main levels of the design. The large number of sections made it 
possible to distribute them for any random effects resulting from 
the time of day and from the days on which the classes inet.> Four- 
teen of these sections were assigned to the high credibility 
conditioned. Fourteen of these sections were assigned to the 
neutral credibility group. The remainder served as the control 
group. Finally, seven sections at each level were randomly assigned 
to the immediate behavior group. The remaining -seven at each level 
were assigned to the delayed behavior group. 

On the first day of class, the instructor read, a standardized 
announcement that the Department of Speech had decided to set up 
specific requirements concerning selection of a term project 
selection. These requirements were established on a trial basis 
for almost all Fall term students. The instructor continued by 
saying that if the procedure proved successful , further attempts 
would be made to io^rove the quality of the basic course. The 
emphasis of the first announcement was that not fevery student was 
involved in this trial procedure. 

On the first day of the second week, the students received 
from the experimenter via the instructor a mimeographed letter and 
two pages of instructions regcu'ding the nature of the four possible 
term projects. The letter and the pretested instructions appear 

.a 

in Appendix C. The students were also told by their instructor that 
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they should take any questions regarding the term projects to the 
person who signed the cover letter. Finally, the instructor reminded 
the students that they should read the material as soon as possible 
so that the projecv- could be started* 



At the end of the second wedc, all students completed the 
pretest attitude measures during the regular class period. Follow- 
4v>.ing the procedures used in pretesting the-instruments reported 
earlier in this chapter, students were told that the Course Evalua- 
tion Questionnaire would be given thx^ughout the term in order to 
assess the students' attitudes toward the course. It was further 
indicated to the students that there were no right or wrong answers 
and that the results would be kept confidential. 



During the fourth week of the term, the experimenter visited 
the classrooms of those subjects who were in the high and neutral 
credibility conditions. In one-half of the sections, the 
experimenter . appeared at the beglMing of the class period. In the 
other half, the es^erimenter appeeured from ten to fifteen minutes 
after the beginning of the class period. Without being named, the 
experimenter was introduced as a member of the Speech Department 
who had some tapes that he wanted to play for the class. The 

f . * 

experimenter announced that the Department of Speech was attempting 
to get a collection of taped speeches to be used during ensuing 
terms. Students were told that no attempt was made to select all 



good or all bad speeches. Next, the students were told that their 



opinions concerning the speech were being solicited in order to 
include students' evaluations with the. tape recordings. Finally, 



j... 






4o 



the introduction to the speaker was read and the tape played. After 
the recording , a short speech evaluation questionnaire was distributed. 

I . ^ 

experiment. This questionnaire is contained in Appendix D. 

Following the collection of the ’questionnaires, the experimenter 
than! 'd the class for its cooperation, and he left. This was the 
only contact that the e]q;>erimenter had with the subjects. Prior 
< to the actual playing of the tape, the instructors were asked not 
to discuss the speech in class or with any of the students unt^' 
the projects were collected. 

Sometime after the experimenter left, the instructor 
distributed the Course Evaluation Questionnaire for the second smd 
last time. The instructors announced to the class that "once again 
the Department of Speech is asking the student to assess his 
Speech 200 course." Likewise, instructors of students in the control 
group distributed the questionnaire on the same day that the other 
sections heard the speech. Upon completion of the attitude , 
questionnaire, one~half of all the sections was asked to c(xnplete 
the immediate behavior measuro* The other half received no such 
measure, but the students were allowed to begin or continue their 
work on the project uninterrupted. Instructors indicated to the ^ 
experimenter any subject who arrived late to class or who was absent 

from class on the day that the speech was played. Data from these 

' ♦ 

subjects were excluded from the final calculations. Other subjects 

•<> 

were lost because they had dropped the course or transferred to a 
section that was not included in the study. A total of 65 out of 













799 subjects was lost for the above reasons. 

All projects were collected by the experimenter at the end 

of ■ . jf.hlA^IIMrAndKh . WAaIt 
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because they failed to turn in a project. Instructors indicated that 
six of these subjects also failed to attend class and failed pr 
withdrew from the course. The other l6 students transferred to a 
section that was not included in the study. — The name of each student 
and his "term project choice were recorded on individual IBM cards 
for data processing. 

In sundry of the iirocedures used for the collection of the 
data, the following figure helps to capsulize the method of data 



accumulation. 
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FIGURE 1 

Factorial Design: Number of Subjects in 

' Each Condition 
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Control 
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116 
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Statistical I^ocedures 

One-way analysis of variance was compiuted on the pretest . attitude 

I 

scores to determine the initial homogeniety of the attitude scores 





withini the three levels of the design. 

The inmediate posttest attitude scale scores «rere subjected 
to a one-factor analysis of covariance. The initial attitude served 









as T;nc covarxaTe# ^nxxxax " craaxuxxxxy xraaxnanx irarxauxc 

served as the factor . Separate covariate analyses wM'e coR^uied 

-t 

for the susmed generalized attitude scale scores and for the ^^inned 
specific attitude scale scores. Separate ^alyses were also computed 
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1 for. sales and for f«nales* 

To:-discover the significance of the difference between the 

f^mean posttest scale scores (^adjusted by covariance), separate t- 

' test ratios were determined. T-tests were computed both for the 

adjusted general attitude means and for the adjusted- specific 

•w 



attitude means. 

The behavioral choices of the subjects were correlated 
(point biserial r) with six different attitude scale scores* They 
were correlated with, the pretest specific attitude scale scores 
and witb the pretest general attitude scale scores.. Behavior choices 
were correlated, also, with the posttest specific attitude scores 

I ^ 

and with the posttest general attitude scores. Finally, the behavior 
choices were correlated with the specific and general attitude 
change scores. 

To determine whether the term project of abstracting jpumal 
articles, had been selected by more than a chance number of subjects, 
a chi-square analysis was computed. A chi-square analyfis was also 
used to determine the effect of the initial credibility level of 



t speaker on the final selection of the tern project. A chi- 
square was used to determine the differential effects of project^ 
selection inmediately after the speech and after a four-wedc delay. 
Finally, a chi-square was used to determine the combined effect of 
the time and initial credibility of the speaker on the final 
.selection of the project. 

The .05 criterion level was applied throughout the analyses 
of results. However, the actual probability levels are reported 
regardless of their statistical significance. ^ 








CHAPTER III 



PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION OF THE RESULTS 



The methods and procedures by which the hypotheses were to 



be tested were set forth in the previous chapter. This chapter 



reports the results of the tests of the h^otheses and offers a 
discussion of those results. 

Data on those hypotheses related to attitude change are 
presented first, followeiLby the results on the hypotheses related 
to the behavior responses. 



This hypothesis was not confirmed. The results of the one- 



factor analysis of covariance, using the ^pretest general attitude 



as the ^variate, failed to produce a significant F ratio. The 



general attitudes for the three levels of the design — high ethos, 



neutral ethos, and the control group. Separate analyses were 



5 ' ■ . 

In chapter two it was indicated that low credibility could 
not be confirmed by pretesting. Therefore neutral initial credi- 
bility was substituted for low credibility for each of the hypotheses 



Results: Attitude Change Hypotheses 



Sp^ekers of high initial credibility produce 



greater iaaediate general attitude change in an audience than 




5 

speakers of neutral initial credibility. 



1 



results of this analysis aoDear in Table 6-.. The one-wav analysis 




tested. 
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Mean General Attitude Scores 


Sbiirce 




Pretest Attitude 


Adjusted 

Posttest Attitude 


High Ethos (A) 
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19.748 


19.744 


Neutral Ethos 


(B) 
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Control Group 
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lilote: The lower the score , the nore favorable the attitude. 

Hypothesis Tests 
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coa^utttd using the pretested specific attitude as a second covariate* 

• • • - 
This analysis yielded identical rasurtsV-, Separate analyses for nales 

and f^ales al so yie lded identical r esu lts. As none of these addi- 
tional analyses produced further insight into the data, they were 
not reported* 

Reliability estinates were obtained on the pretest attitude 
responses and. on the posttest responses to be certain that the 
attitude questionnaire maintained the high reliability coeffecients 
reported on the pretesting* The corrected split-halves reliability 
for the pretest general attitude items was *888. The corrected 
split-halves reliability for the posttest was *925. The corrected 
split-halves reliability estimate for the pretest total attitude 
scores was *901. The corrected split-halves reliability for the 
posttest total scores was *914* The test-retest reliability for , 
the total scores with a two-week delay was *9l8« 

Hypothesis^ Two ; Speakers of high initial credibility produc^ 
greater immediate specific attitude change in an at^dl^ce. than 
speakers of neutral initial credibility. 

This hypothesis was confirmed* An F ^tio of 

J « 

(p<«001) was obtained from the analysis o^cova^^j4pi(Se^^( 

?)• No significant differences were indiclted levels 

)] ^ 

of the design frosi a one-way analysis of vjlptrij 
attitude scores. Separate analyses of covuriiace for Jiales and 



females yielded results nearly identical ^ . > t^ total analysis of 
covariance. Analysis of covariance using 
attitude ie ya iriate failed t4 
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information and was not included* A jt value of 2*39 (P'^*®!) was 
obtained between the means of the hiph and neutral credibility groups. 
A one-tailed test of significance was used because it was predicted 
that the high credibility speaker would produce more change than 
the nedtral widibility speaker. A difference of 4.30 (p<.0l) was 
obtained for the ^ value between the means of the neutral credibility 
and the pontrol groups. A two-tailed test was appropriate here, 
because no prediction was made. 

r 

The corrected split-halves reliability estimate for the 
pretest specific attitude items was .857. The reliability for the 
posttest items was .918. The test-retest reliability with a two— 
we^ delay was .733 • 

Factor analyses and varimax rotation analyses were computed 
to be certain that the entire attitude scale remained consistent 
when used in the main study. Four identifiable factors emerged 
frois these^ analyses of the combing total responses frdm“the pre- 
test and the posttest questionnaires. (See Table 8.) The first 

l^h accounted for 21.78?t of the variance could be described 









as the ’’Course Content" factor7''''^hie**3&5tbk^'#dl^^j^w 

described in the second chapter. The secd^ factpr ^hicli accounts 
for 12.889i of the variance contained .only thosf eight iteiMi relil 

1^ " - V " V 

to the four si^ific term projects. Ihillke the results obtained.. j 
from the pretest of the attitude initnssent, thi fourteeti itw 






related to written assi jn ms n ts did not have high loadings on one^'j 
factor. In fact, the six general attitude ite** loaded on the ^ 
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factor which accounted for 4.56% of the variance. The third factor, * 

which accounted for 5.29% of the variance, could be called the 

•^iMtructor'’ factor. The aecond and fourth factors were both deem. 

♦ 

That is, only the eight specific items had high loadings on the 
second factor. Likewise, only the six general items had high loadings 
on the fourth factor. This separation of the general attitudes and 
the specific attitudes seemed to indicate that these two types of 
attitude were psychologically independent. Thus further confirmation 
for the separation pf the general and specific attitude items was 
obtained from this post hoc factor analysis. The fact that the 
pretest factor analysis did not show this separation may be attributed 
to the small sample used (n = 70). The s^ple of the main study 
was 1768 . Like the results obtained in pretesting the attitude ' 

' questionnaire, -the item-total correlations were all above the 
minimum of .5« These it «n- total correlations were computed on each 

\ 

general attitude with the total of the general items. Similar 
correlations were computed for the specific attitude' items. 

In summary of the first two hypotheses, attitude* change was 
achieved on only the specif i|f- attitude dimens.ion of the reliable 
Course Evaluation Questionnaire as a result of a persuasive 
communication by a speaker of high initial credibility and a speaker 
of neutral initial credibility. 
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Results : Behavior Hypotheses 

Hypothesis Three ; Speakers of high initial credibility produce 
greater: immediate, overt behavior response in an audience than , 
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speakers of neutral initial credibility. 

This hypothesis was confimed. In order to determine the 
over-all effectivene** of the independent variable (credibility) 
in producing the desired behavior, chi -square was computed. Collapsing 
the factor of the inni^diate and the delayed indication of time for the 
selection of the project, the chi-square was 45.14 (pk^.OOI). (See 
Table 9.) This analysis indicated a clear interaction between the 
treatment effect and the selection of the term 'Project. The ab- 
stracting project was selected by 126 subjects in the high credi- 
bility. treatment; by 80 subjects in the neutral credibility treat- 
ment; and by 49 in the control group. Separate chi-square analyses 
were computed at each treatment level to determine whether the 
frequencies with which abstracting -project was selected could be 
attributable to chance. The expected frequences < £ 23 % for the 
abstracting project and 7596 for the- other projects were used f.s 

V- 

V 

conservative escimates. of the expected frequencies. If the control 
group frequencies of selection were used for the expected frequencies, 
(See Table 9) the percentages would have been 2096 and 8096 respectively. 

The chi-square for the immediate behavior analysis was 24.22, 
p<.001. (See Table 10.) This analysis indicated an interaction of 
the levels of credibility and the selection of the terra projects 
when an immediate choice of behavior was requested. A separate 
chi-square for the high and neutral credibility groups was 2.97 i 
p^.05 (ore-ti^led) . This analysis indicated that there was an 
interactj.on between the credibility level and the selection of the 
term project. A greater proportion of subjects chose to abstract 
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